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From Idea...to Mansion ...to Museum 


THE STORY OF THE CLEVELAND HEALTH MUSEUM 


By invitation of the Academy of Medicine of 
Cleveland, representatives of twenty-three insti- 
tutions met in the Allen Memorial Library, March 
25, 1936, to discuss possibilities of a permanent 
display for health education of Greater Cleve- 
land. Back of that meeting were months of in- 
formal discussions among medical, dental and 
public health groups. General agreement already 
existed as to advantages of setting up some cen- 
tral source for disseminating information about 
advances in medical and health science, while ac- 
quainting the public with long known facts. 


THE IDEA 


Something had been done in that direction at 
the Century of Progress World’s Fair in Chicago. 
The temporary display there had met, over two 
summers, with widespread approval of the pro- 
fessions, while attracting tremendous public in- 
terest. Precedent for a permanent exhibit existed 
in the national Museum of Health in Dresden, 
Germany. 

Thirty-five men and women representing most 
phases of life in Greater Cleveland attended the 
first meeting. Dr. Lester Taylor, then president 
of the Academy, was authorized to select a nom- 
inating committee which would appoint commit- 
tees on scope of exhibits, housing, and finance, 
as well as to keep displays within limits of 
scientific accuracy; though all agreed that ex- 
hibits should be primarily for popular interest. 

During the summer of 1937, the Academy of 
Medicine and those interested in the public 
health display idea had opportunity to test in- 
terest through study of public reactions to the 
Academy’s exhibit at Great Lakes Exposition in 
Cleveland. 


THE MANSION 


First evidence of results of the March meeting 
and subsequent tests of the basic idea at the Ex- 
position came on December 7, 1936. In a meet- 
ing at the Academy, it was announced that Mrs. 
Francis F. Prentiss was willing to donate her 
former home at 8811 Euclid Avenue to the 
cause. 
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With housing for the proposed Museum a cer- 
tainty, practical means of utilizing it were ac- 
quired by incorporation of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Health and Hygiene, December 28, 
1936. The five incorporators were Dr. Lester 
Taylor, Dr. Hubert C. King, Dr. James A. Doull, 
Howard Whipple Green and H. Van Y. Caldwell. 
The original officers consisted of Dr. Lester 
Taylor, President; Kenneth L. Allen, Vice Presi- 
dent; Warner Seely, Treasurer; and Howard 
Whipple Green, Secretary. Trustees were N. H. 
Boynton, H. Van Y. Caldwell, Dr. James A. Doull, 
John A. Hadden, Msgr. John R. Hagan, William 
C. Keough, Dr. Hubert C. King, Harold T. 
Miskell, Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss, and Mrs. 
Herman L. Vail. 

Between 1936 and 1940 a prodigious amount 
of work was done by officers, trustees, an Acad- 
emy Committee under chairmanship of Dr. J. E. 
Tuckerman, a Dental Society Committee under 
chairmanship of Dr. P. J. Aufderheide, and 
friends of the project, to lay a financial ground- 
work, decide upon the general theme of exhibits 
and secure a director able to combine scientific 
accuracy with popular appeal. The late Dr. T. 
Wingate Todd stimulated the entire undertak- 
ing with his outline of scope. By January, 1940, 
sufficient financing had been completed through 
memberships among the professions and several 
substantial donations to warrant Mrs. Prentiss 
turning her home over to the Museum. 

Concurrently Dr. James A. Doull, as chairman 
of the Advisory Council representing all inter- 
ested groups, secured their general approval of 
basic educational displays. 


THE MUSEUM 


The first home of the Cleveland Health Mu- 
seum was opened to the public on April 8, 1940 
for a series of Monday evening health lectures. 

In May, 1940 the board announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Bruno Gebhard as Director. 
Dr. Gebhard was formerly curator of the Dres- 
den Museum. He came to New York in 1937 to 
become technical consultant to the public health 
and medical exhibit division of New York 
World’s Fair. He is recognized among the in- 
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Bruno Gebhard, M.D., was born in Ros- 
tock, Germany, on February 1, 1901..His 
education includes the Abiturium, Realgym- 
nasium, Rostock, 1919; University of Ros- 
tock, 1924, where he received his M.D.; 
student at the University of Munich, 1921- 
22, and the University of Berlin, 1922-23. 

Dr. Gebhard was resident physician at the 
Children’s Hospital, Dortmun, in 1926; and 
was with the German Hygiene Museum, 
Dresden, from 1927 to 1937, holding the 
position of curator from 1931. He was 
executive secretary for the exhibition, 
“Mother and Child,” Vienna, 1928, and for 
the International Hygiene Exhibition sec- 
tion on Child Health and School Hygiene, 
Dresden, 1930-31; scientific director of Of- 
fice of Expositions, Berlin, 1932-37; direc- 
tor of the exhibition, “Women,” 1933; “Won- 
der of Life,” 1935; and consultant for 
medical and public health exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair, 1937-40. 

Dr. Gebhard came to the United States 
in 1937; he became an American citizen in 
1944. 

In 1940, Dr. Gebhard became director of 
the Cleveland Health Museum. He is also 
an associate in health education on the 
staff of Western Reserve University. 

Other affiliations are: Austrian Red 
Cross, 1930; Olympic Games, 1936; Fel- 
low A.M.A.; Honorary Fellow, Interna- 
tional College of Dentists; member and 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM 


fellow of the A.A.A.S.. member of the 
American Association of the History of 
Medicine, the American Public Health 
Association, the American Associatign of 
Museums; the Public Health Commission, 
and the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; 
and chairman of the education committee 
of the American Cancer Society. 

Dr. Gebhard married Gertrude Juliane 
Adolph in 1927. They have three daughters 

Suzanna, Dorothy and Ursula. The Geb- 
hards live at 3276 Braemer Road, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

He is the author of many publications 
and articles, including “The Life of Woman 
in Health and Disease,” and the “Wonder of 
Life.” 


formed as the leader in health education through 
visual, popular means. 

Under direction of N. H. Boynton, Chairman 
of the Building Committee. remodeling was sent 
under way throughout the summer and more 
than 600 square feet of exhibit space was de- 


veloped. The work shops for building displays 


occupied part of the basement with additional 
room available for special displays. The first 
floor included executive and operating offices as 
well as four large display rooms. The second 
floor was entirely display. This floor included the 
Cleveland Room in which exhibits were changed 
frequently, current with local public health and 
hygiene activities. On the third floor the audi- 
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torium, seating about 350, was in almost con- 
stant use. 

Friends of the Museum supplied the major 
portion of funds needed for the first year’s opera- 
tions. James A. Bohannon, Chairman of the F- 
nance Committee, invites the public to member- 
ship and support. So rapidly did they respond 
that. by the summer of 1945, the Museum had 
out-grown its first quarters and was looking for 
a new site. 

Today, the Cleveland Health Museum projects 
the same spirit as the Art Museum, the Museum 
of Natural History. Western Reserve Historical 
Museum, the Public Library and other Greater 
Cleveland institutions, conceived and actively 
conducted for the enlightenment of all. 
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The guest register of the Cleveland Health 
Museum, Cleveland, Ohio, tells a colorful tale of 
visitors from far and near—South America, Den- 
mark, Los Angeles, China, Bogota, Iowa, London, 
Palestine, Bombay—almost every country in the 
world, and every state in the union has its name 
scrawled on these pages. 

But what the guest register cannot tell is how 
this museum differs from others. Most museums 
are devoted to historical relics or ancient master- 
pieces. The Cleveland Health Museum, modern 
as tomorrow, specializes in man. Designed to 
introduce each and every person to himself, it is 
the people’s museum. 

At the same time, most museums have their 
exhibits roped off, preserved for the visitors’ gaze 
only. Not the Cleveland Health Museum. There 
is not a “hands off” sign in the entire museum, 
and the average man is invited to push buttons, 
whirl knobs, pull levers, turn cranks, ring bells. 
By means of these visual education exhibits, the 
visitor demonstrates to himself how to lead a 
healthier life, and learns more about himself, 
what he is made of, and how he works. 


FIRST IN THE WESTERN WORLD 


The Cleveland Health Museum, admission 
free and run without profit, is the first in the 
western hemisphere. Since its official opening 
in 1940, 230,231 visitors have streamed through 
its doors. And it is conservatively estimated that _ 


The World Gomes to Cleveland 


to See and Ponder 


for every person that sees the exhibits housed 
within the Museum’s four walls, ten are reached 
through the Museum’s extension services—with 
exhibits at county and state fairs, radio broad- 
casts, community projects, school programs, 
lectures. 

Formal opening and preview of this first science 
museum on the western continent to feature 
man was on the evening of November 12, 1940. 
About four years previously the Academy of 
Medicine in Cleveland had publicly invited con- 
sideration of such a community museum. Prior 
to the opening, the public was introduced to the 
new Musem through a series of lectures. 

The Cleveland Health Museum began its ac- 
tivities without shops for wood work, art work, 
or photography, or a projector for slides, equip- 
ment for sound motion pictures, or class room 
facilities. By 1942, two short years after its 
opening, all these had been added. Six years after 
its opening, the Museum moved to its present 
larger quarters, in May of 1946. Here facilities 
are even more adequate, and a special building 
is devoted to the studios—the “health education 
laboratories” of the Museum. 

In these studios, exhibits are constructed for 
the Museum, and for other museums in this 
country and abroad. Requests for loans, exhibits, 
films, slides, come from near and far ... and 


calls for the Museum’s services increase week by 
week. 


The Cleveland Health Museum maintains a 
question box for visitors. All questions are an- 
swered with personal letters by the American 
Medical Association. Director Gebhard believes 
Tic readers will be interested in the kinds of 
questions asked, and epecially in the variety of 
approaches they represent. He therefore pre- 
pared the following selected list of questions: 


“My teeth are crooked and would need braces to 
straighten them. Please advise me as to diet, exercise or 
anything that you can help me.” 


“I have a tooth which has the nerve exposed and I 


don't want to lose it. If I have the nerve deadened and 
the tooth filled will it cause me any further trouble?” 


QUESTION AND ANSWER BOX 


“I have one tooth missing since childhood. I am now 
25 years old. Is it possible the missing tooth will out, 
thereby causing me serious tooth trouble?” 

“If you have a lose tooth and pull it out what would 
you do if another would get lose?” 

“Do decaded theeth cause poison in you blood stream?” 

“If a woman is pregnant should she have teeth pulled?” 

“Just how important for what reason is it imperative 
that devitalized molars be extracted rather than filled. 
What effect on the system does this type of tooth have if 
allowed to remain. 

“What is the most common disease in dental history? 
Why?” 

“Who was the first dentist in America?” 

“What are the symptoms of pyorrhea? Is there any irri- 
tation of the gums at first?” 

“Is it wise to g0 to the same dentist all the time?” 
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VARIETY IS KEYNOTE OF PRESENTATION 


A variety of shapes, sizes, and colors in ex- 
hibits maintains visitors’ curiosity as they tour 
the Museum. Three-dimensional models are 
preferred to flat posters; animations by repeti- 
tion of movement makes learning more perma- 
nent; and wherever possible the exhibit is con- 
structed so that the visitor must “make it work” 
himself. 

Actual samples, sometimes in miniature, bring 
lessons closer to familiarity, and therefore easier 
to comprehend. The “Water Man,” for example, 
contains real water. In the exhibit, “What Are 
We Made Of?”, the actual samples of our bodily 
components are used. The visitor views a lump 
of carbon, a certain number of quarts of water, 
a saucer of phosphorus, a ten-penny nail made of 
iron . . . while a placard asks “Total Worth of 
These Materials One Dollar?” 

Among the exhibits are life-size figures of 
humans carved from wood, with various portions 
of the body - liver, heart, appendix, foot, joints, 
etc.,-shown with real organs inserted in the 
wooden frames and illuminated. 

In another exhibit, blood circulation is shown 
by a red light that travels the blood cell’s cir- 
cuit when a switch is flicked on. A lever works 
the artificial lungs . .. a replica of the heart 
thumps out seventy-two heart beats to the 
minute, and a red light flashes at each beat .. . 
in another, the visitor moves the lever to change 
the heart beats for the various animals and fish, 
showing the difference between the rate of man’s 
heartbeat and those of animals . . . the posture 
lady can be poked from her poor posture to an 
ideal stance .. . a greatly enlarged photograph 
of the Cleveland Public Square shows how the 
blood cells of each human being, if stretched out 
flat, would cover the area of the downtown 
square. 

In the Wonder of New Life room, life-size 
models show the stages of birth, the growth of 
the embryo, the female and male organs. From 
those models adolescents can learn the story of 
birth, and expectant mothers can be taught how 
to prepare for their young ones, too. 


THE DENTAL ROOM — A HIGHLIGHT 


another crank will show how and when baby’s 
teeth will erupt in the mouth. Pushing a button 
will show what happens when one tooth is lost. 

One of the best-known exhibits in the Cleve- 
land Health Museum is the famous “Transpar- 
ent Man.” This interesting, life-size model pos- 
sesses a transparent skin, through which the 
skeletal structure, shape and position of the 
organs, circulatory and nervous systems are 
clearly visible. As the model turns slowly in its 
circle, flood-lighted in a darkened room, all the 
wonder of creation and the magnificence of the 
human body holds the visitor in awe. Then his 
gaze is caught and held by the quotation from 
St. Augustine, printed overhead, “Man wonders 
over the restless sea; the flowing water, the sight 
of sky . . . and forgets that of all wonders, man 
himself is the most wonderful.” 

The theme of the Cleveland Health Museum 
rests in those few words. 


BRUNO GEBHARD, M.D. 


THE PRESIDENT GREETS A VISITOR 


OTHER SIDE 


The dental room is a highlight in the Museum. 
At one end of the room the “Transparent Tooth” 
gleams as it shows in detail the anatomy of the 
average tooth. Three heads, operated by a crank, 
show the proper way to brush the teeth. Turning 


Dr. Lester Taylor, Museum president, and Dorothy 
Kirsten, star of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
at the mouth exhibit. 
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w: The scene shows two staff members in the 
yround at work on “Mr. Atom,” a life-size 
designed to show the use of radioactive 
ts, commissioned for the Mid-America Ex- 
tion in Cleveland. 
the right, in the background, the artist who 
ied and produced the “Transparent Tooth,” 
be seen at work on a duplication. 


Above: The workshop of the Cleveland Health 
Museum, where all exhibits are designed and 
fabricated. 


Left: Trained electricians, carpenters, painters, 
and medical artists are hard at work in the work- 
shops. The studios fill many orders for exhibits 
from all over the country, and even abroad, 
along with exhibits designed and made for the 
Museum itself. 

In this picture, one of the staff members is shown 
giving the frame-work of the famous ‘‘Transpar- 
ent Tooth" a final coat of shellac. 


Right: Frances Greer, opera star, checks her 
vocal range with the Museum's voice organ. 
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Studios Build 172 Exhibits 


The granary of the Museum’s seeds of knowl- 
edge is the studios, and during 1946, 53 other 
organizations found the storehouse of visual 
health education techniques of value to them 
too. 

A total of 172 exhibit units were made for out- 
side agencies, and 133 of the units were various 
parts of the Dickinson-Belskie collection. Of 
these, 101 were birth series and teaching models, 
and 32 bookends, going to 42 organizations and 
individuals. Nine organizations have received all 
or part of the special Wonders of New Life lan- 
tern slides series. 

The principle organizations receiving Won- 
ders of New Life exhibits were Clara Elizabeth 
Fund, Flint, Mich.; University of Oregon; Uni- 
versity of California; Ohio State University; 


Tufts College; Dallas Health Museum; Dal- 
housie University, Halifax; also Dr. R. Bachman, 
Dr. Leslie P. Heid of Tennessee, Dr. Smart of St. 
Louis, Louise Zabrinski of New York, Julius 
Schmidt, Inc., and Loma Linda Merchantile, 
California. 

The remaining 39 units exhibits were built for 
11 organizations or individuals. They are Wes- 
tern Reserve Historical Society, Warner and 
Swasey, Health and Welfare Department of 
Ottawa, Illinois Department of Health, Mueller 
Electric Company, Dallas Health Museum, Na- 
tional Sanitation Foundation, Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of Cleveland, Brush Foundation, Cleve- 
land Dental Society and Northeastern Ohio 
Chiropodist Association. 


The display on “Calories” attracts even the youngsters. 
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Artist Joseph Lucas at work on the plastic body of the Transparent Tooth. 


The food exhibit facts refute old fallacies. All the visitors need do to find the correct answers is lift the flaps. 
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Museum Highlights in 1946.. 


The year 1946 was a good year. Although 
open 19 days fewer than in 1945, the Museum 
welcomed 3,617 more visitors. That brought the 
total to 36,668, an average 108 visitors a day, 
with ten times that number viewing the Mu- 
seum’s exhibits at schools (191 units) and at 
fairs and extensions (298 units) during the win- 
ter and summer. 

It was a good year. The Museum moved from 
the smaller 8811 Euclid to the larger 8911 
Euclid site in April, and celebrated with an open- 
ing party for 500 visitors and members. The be- 
fore-move months had been full of the routine 
loans, tours, exhibits (Mother and Child Care 
in Russia), special events (Dental Poster Con- 
test), and all the out of routine details of pre- 
paring the new Who Is Your Doctor? exhibit, 
getting the new building ready, fixing up and 
repainting old exhibits. 


GIVE 17 LECTURES 


During the same rush period, however, one 
of the 17 lectures given during the year by mem- 
bers of the staff to outside agencies was delivered 


Children, vitally interested in the health and func- 
tions of the body, make up the large majority 
of visitors to the Museum. 
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on March 12 by Dr. Gebhard — “Trouble Begins 
at 40” —to the Shaker Heights Business Men's 
Association. Mr. T. L. Yuan from Peiping, China, 
one of the many visitors from England, Africa, 
Korea, New Zealand, South America, Canada 
and Europe who visited the Museum during 
1946, paid a call on both the old and new Health 
Museums. 

With the re-opening in May, the Museum be- 
gan a new era of service. That month the greatest 
number of visitors, 4,658, were clocked in at the 
doors. Eight of the 23 internes who studied visual 
health education techniques during 1946 at- 
tended the Museum during May. The other big 
intern month, 11 students, was October. 

Also with May 1 began the three-minute radio 
health broadcasts, now heard three times a week 
over WTAM’s Women’s Club of the Air. 


PREVIEW FOOT HEALTH 


By the end of June, staff and visitors were 
accustomed to the big new building. The Foot 
Health for Children exhibits, sponsored by the 
Ohio Chiropodist Association, was seen for the 
first time on May 19. The Museum had taken 
part in the Mid-American Exposition May 23 to 
June 7; Laurel School, one of the 95 school 
groups to “study” at the Museum, paid the last 
school visit before the summer vacation. The 
Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, Michigan, one of the 
first agencies to acquire duplicates of the Dickin- 
son-Belskie models, received their birth series 
and teaching models. 

The summer saw no slackening of activity. 
There were loans to fairs and organizations. The 
studios built two dioramas for Western Reserve 
Historical Society and the Sanitary Landfill for 
the Illinois Department of Health. The Seventh 
Annual Pollen Report, given in cooperation with 
the Cleveland Allergy Society, was announced in 
the daily papers and over the radio from August 
12 to September 16. The Smoke Facts exhibit 
was shown at City Hall and in the Terminal 
Tower Building. 


DALLAS MUSEUM OPENS 


On October 5, after weeks of strenuous work 
both in Cleveland and Dallas, the Museum’s first 
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..New Home, New Services 


P. J. Autder- 
heide, D.D.S., a 
member of the 
Board of Trustees, 
explains to Marita 
Farrell, Metropoli- 


tan Opera star, how 
the loss of one tooth 
may permit the ad- 
jacent teeth to drift 
out of their proper 
position in the 
mouth. 

This model is 
one of the units in 
a new and totally 
different form of 
child dental health 
exhibit shown for 


the first time in its 
entirety by the 
Cleveland Health 
Museum at the 
1947 annual meet- 
ing of the Cleve- 
land Dental 
Society. 


compatriot in the United States, the Dallas 
Health Museum, was opened in Texas. Fifty ex- 
hibits, including the Dickinson-Belskie models, 
were sent from Cleveland to help launch the 
new museum, and Dr. Gebhard was guest and 
adviser at the opening banquet. The schools be- 
gan to come back, the pre-natal classes continued 
their good work, but with the opening of the new 
studios the Museum painted, prepared, built and 
thought in anticipation of the American Public 
Health Association meeting November 10 to 14. 

The A. P. H. A. exhibits were three-fold; the 
Puberty—“We Grow Up” exhibit, sponsored by 
the Brush Foundation; the Child Dental Health 
exhibit, sponsored by the Cleveland Dental So- 
ciety; and the Museum’s own section on the 
Wonders of New Life. There was also a fourth, 
an immense pictorial montage that formed part 
of the Anti-Tuberculosis League’s display. 


MUSEUM WELCOMES GUESTS 


During the same period the Museum went fes- 
tive. On Sunday, November 10, it held open 
house for members of A. P. H. A.; on Tuesday, 
there was the Breakfast Meeting of the National 
Advisory Council and the Board of Trustees; 


THIS RESULTS UNDUE 
OF THE REMAINING TEETH, il 
THE GONE AWD PERIQDONTIAL 


Viti 


later on the same day, the Women’s Committee 
welcomed 135 guests for tours and tea. On 
Wednesday, the 13th, at the A. P. H. A. banquet, 
the 1947 Elisabeth Severance Prentiss National 
Award in Health Education was given to Miss 
Mary Connolly of the University of Michigan’s 
School of Public Health. 

But an organization such as the Museum, 
whose purpose is to serve all who come to it, can 
never rest on its laurels. Before the old year was 
to end, there was another meeting of the North- 
ern Ohio Industrial Hygiene Association; the 
Junior League of Pittsburg came and discussed 
the possibility of starting a Junior Health Mu- 
seum in their city; the delegates to the American 
College of Surgeons convention, December 15 to 
19, saw the Museum’s exhibits at the Public 
Auditorium and were welcomed at the Museum 
itself. 


LAST WEEK OF 1946 


The last week of 1946 was a quiet week for 
those working for the Museum. Christmas was a 
holiday, of course, but two days before, three 
visitors from China and two from Mexico were 
shown through the Museum. The Lakewood 
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Boys Y.M.C.A. made up the 343rd group to go 
through the Museum. The 35lst question re- 
ceived in the Question and Answer Box, this one 
on the problems of having a child, was sent to 
the American Medical Association in Chicago. 


FILMS 


With the gift of a lantern slide projector and 
the three new Encyclopaedia Britannica 16 mm 
films (The Teeth, Heart and Circulation, and 
Body Defenses Against Disease), the Museum’s 
film library took four quick steps ahead. 

Although more films are needed, last year’s 
loans included 60 films going to 35 organizations. 
Of these, 29 went to 16 schools, 57 went to 32 
Greater Cleveland groups, and three went to 
three agencies out of Cleveland. 


THE BIG EAR 


Left to Right: Francesco Valentino, Adolph Senz, 
Mrs. Cesare Sodero, Mr. Sodero and Marita Farrell 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company study the 
reproduction of the human ear. 
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Marita Farrell and Cesare Sodero of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera try out the Voice Organ. When the opera 
stars visited this exhibit, there was much discussion 
among them over the ideal voice ranges shown in 
the exhibit, and the actual voice ranges possessed 
by present-day opera stars. 


RADIO 


Radio, unlike the written word, is a day to day 
affair, and “Facts from the Health Museum,” 
heard three times a week over station WTAM 
(NBC), was true to the nature of the medium. A 
total of 141 programs were broadcast during 
1946, two over the educational station WBOE, 
88 from May to August when the health facts 
were heard daily, and the remaining 51 from 
September to January on the three-a-week basis. 

As part of a regular program, “Women’s Club 
of the Air,” the Museum’s health talks were 
aimed to a particular women’s audience. In- 
formation on specific subjects was obtained from 
20 local physicians through the co-operation of 
the Academy of Medicine, and from six dentists 
through the Cleveland Dental Society. 

Aside from its local message, the program 
reached out-of-the-city agencies through a story 
appearing in the September Channels. Twenty 
organizations, including some from Honolulu, 
Alaska, South Africa, North Carolina and Mon- 
treal, were, on their request, sent copies of the 
scripts. 
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LOAN EXHIBITS GO TO SCHOOLS, FAIRS 


The Museum, stationed in one part of Cleve- 
land, reaches out to other parts of the city, to 
the state, and to the rest of the country, through 
its loan exhibits. For a weekly rental charge plus 
transportation costs, exhibits on nutrition, old 
age, and child health are sent to fairs, to schools, 
and to exhibitions. 

Representatives of agencies, who come “shop- 
ping” for loans, are shown the Annex Museum, 
once known as the Bierce Building, now a minia- 
ture Health Museum with exhibits on Tuber- 
culosis, Mental Hygiene, Infantile Paralysis, 
and Live Long and Like It, each allocated its 
proper section. This frame structure is situated 
on the corner of 89th Street and Euclid and is 
usually kept locked, but authorized persons may 
get the key to Museum No. 2 by asking at the 
main desk. 

In 1946, a total of 489 exhibits were loaned to 
64 organizations. Of these, 191 exhibits went to 
17 schools; 408 exhibits were loaned in Greater 
Cleveland going to 48 organizations; 34 exhibits 
went to 8 organizations in Ohio; and 47 exhibits 
were sent outside the state, going to 8 organiza- 
tions. 


Power dwells with cheerfulness; hope puts in a work- 
ing mood, whilst despair is no muse and untunes the active 
powers. —Emerson 


70 PUBLICATIONS TELL OF MUSEUM’S WORK 


At a rough estimate about 70 different local 
and national publications carried a story on the 
Cleveland Health Museum during 1946. These 
stories varied from the monthly Health Museum 
story published by the Academy of Medicine and 
Dental Society Bulletins, to the six-page story 
and photographs in the June issue of Pageant, 
written by W. W. Bauer, M.D., on the Wonders 
of New Life collection. 

Three trade magazines, Printer’s Ink, Sales 
Management and Editor and Publisher, in July 
carried a full-page spread on the Museum, spon- 
sored by the Cleveland Press. Hygeia published 
in October, “Sex Secrecy Is Not the Answer,” by 
Mildred Dewberry, a staff member, and in 
November it was republished in the Homemaker. 
Thirty requests for more information came from 
17 states as a result of this one article. 

The American-German Review, the :Mother, 
Channels, and the New York School of Dentistry 
Journal all had stories about the work done at 
the Museum. 

Several magazines carried stories written 
about or by Dr. Gebhard. The American Journal 
of Public Health carried his “What Good Are 
Health Museums?”; the National Publicity 
Council booklets “Exhibits” had a story; so did 
Ideas For Teachers and the Cancer Field Army 
News. 


- MAN — WONDER OF LIFE 


yal 


A corner of “Man — Wonder of Life” room. The life-size skeletons show bones, nerves, veins, 
arteries, and their relations to each other in the human body. 

To the right is an exhibit showing the use of the water intake in human beings. This exhibit 
shows how the Museum tries to use the actual materials whenever possible; actual water is used 


in this exhibit. 
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MUSEUM’S NEW HOME 


Amid bright spring flowers, with faces 
wreathed in smiles, members of the Board of 
Trustees and staff members gathered on April 
17, 1946 to mark the presentation of the Mu- 
seum’s new home by Trustee James A. Bohan- 
non. The ceremony centered around the un- 
veiling of a plaque honoring the late Mrs. Sallie 
Carolyn Mundy Bohannon, Mr. Bohannon’s 
mother, in whose memory the gift was made. 

Unveiling of the plaque preceded the annual 
board meeting of the Museum’s directors. The 


plaque bears the profile of Mrs. Bohannon, who 
died when her son was nine years old. Beneath 
her name is the inscription: “That all the people 
may enjoy the benefits of better health, this site 
and these buildings are given to the Cleveland 
Health Museum by James A. Bohannon in 
memory of his mother.” 

Mr. Bohannon’s gift gives the Museum full 
ownership of the four buildings, and the two-and- 
a-sixth-acre-site at 8911 Euclid Avenue, into 
which it moved last year. 


TRANSPARENT MAN GETS A TOOTH 


The Transparent Man, Cleveland Health Mu- 
seum’s famous plastic exhibit, now has a Trans- 
parent Tooth to join him among the Museum’s 
treasured exhibits. 

The tooth is one of the units in a new and 
totally different form of child dental health ex- 
hibit shown for the first time in its entirety by the 
Cleveland Health Museum at the 1947 annual 
meeting of the Cleveland Dental Society. 

The exhibit featured the Transparent Tooth. 
an eight-foot exhibit brilliantly demonstrating 
the exterior and interior parts of the tooth by 
sectional illumination. 

The tooth shows in sequence the enamel. den- 
tine, pulp cavity, cementum, periodontal mem- 
brane, bone, root, crown, and gum. At the end of 
the sequence the whole tooth is lighted, and all 
parts can be seen at once in relation to each 
other. 


SIX UNITS IN THE EXHIBIT 


There are five other units in this exhibit, which 
has been termed an ideal blend of scientific ac- 
curacy and popular presentation. 

One unit shows how baby’s teeth come in. By 
means of a crank which the on-looker turns him- 
self, baby’s teeth erupt in the model as they 
normally would come from the jaws of an in- 
fant. This exhibit shows the order of the erup- 
tion of the deciduous teeth from the age of six 
months to two-and-a-half years. 

Another model demonstrates graphically the 
result of the loss of one tooth. When the button 
is pushed, the remaining teeth drift in the mouth 
of the model just as they do in the human mouth 
when one tooth is lost. This, the exhibit points 
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out, results in further stress on certain of the 
remaining teeth, which injures the bone and 
periodontial membrane. This model stresses the 
importance of keeping the six year molar. 


In the exhibit showing the dentition of a six- 
year-old child, the plastic model shows the upper 
and lower teeth of a normal child. By pressing a 
button, the permanent tooth buds become illum- 
inated, and are shown as they wait for their turn 
to erupt. 


BRUSHING TEETH IS DEMONSTRATED 


The familar rite of teeth-brushing is also 
depicted. By turning the handles of three models, 
the visitor demonstrates to himself the most ef- 
fective way to brush teeth. One model stresses 
brushing the chewing surface; another, the 
gums; and a third, between the teeth. Since these 
three models actually go through the brushing 
motions, with an approved brush, the visitor can- 
not fail to learn the correct method for brushing 
the teeth. 

‘The first visit to the dentist is the subject of 
another unit. Since the child’s first visit creates 
in him an attitude toward the dentist which will 
last throughout his lifetime, this exhibit urges 
that the visit be a happy one. A diorama shows 
the good, well-prepared-for visit, and the bad visit. 


NEW APPROACH IN EDUCATION 


The entire exhibit represents a new attitude 
on the part of dentistry in taking advantage of 
visual education to inform teachers, parents, 
and children of the importance of early and con- 
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tinual dental care. This exhibit marks an effort 
to get the facts of dental education to a public, 
which, as a whole, is inadequately equipped with 
facts about teeth and their care. 

Sponsored jointly by the Cleveland Hedlth 
Museum and the Cleveland Dental Society, the 
exhibits are permanently displayed at the Mu- 
seum. They were built in the Museum’s studios, 
and have been shown at the Public Dental Serv- 
ice Society in Cincinnati, Ohio; the Industrial 
Physician’s Meeting in Buffalo, New York; the 
Chicago Dental Society Meeting in Chicago, 
Illinois; the Council on Dental Health in Akron, 
Ohio; and the Ontario Dental Association, Tor- 
onto, Canada. The series will also be shown at 


fairs and exhibitions throughout Ohio during the 
summer by the Ohio Department of Health’s 
Division of Dental Hygiene. 


MADE OF PLASTIC 


The models are constructed of plastic, mark- 
ing the first time this material has been used for 
such exhibits. The Transparent Tooth is one of 
the first plastic lighted models of its kind in the 
country. Duplicates and loans of the entire ex- 
hibit, or of certain units of the exhibit, are avail- 
able from the Cleveland Health Museum. 

Recently, the American Dental Association 
purchased a model of the Transparent Tooth 
from the Museum for its own activities. 


The Transparent Man, from the Oberlaender Trust, was last viewed by the public at the New 
York World’s Fair Hall of Man. This model may be the last built from the original plans, as the 
German Hygiene Museum in Dresden is reported totally destroyed. The model, life-size, shows 
the skeletal structure, nervous and circulatory system, shape, and position of the main organs of 


the body. 
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REORGANIZES LIBRARY Pratt Institute’s School of Library Science, or- 
ganized the files of the American Red Cross in 


No museum is complete without a reference 
? Rome during World War I, and in Cleveland in 


library, and so large has the Museum’s library 


grown, and so quickly, that Mrs. Wilfred Win- World War II. . 
ninghoff is now employed part-time at the Mu- At present the library includes: 10,000 book- 
seum putting it in order. lets, reference items; 15,000 magazine and news- 


Mrs. Winninghoff, who is a graduate of the paper clippings; 98 periodicals; and 300 books. 
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Diagramatic illustration of 
a cross section of skin 
viewed by Frances Greer, 
Metropolitan Opera star, 
and Dr. S. A. Schmid, past 
President of the Cincinnati 
Dental Society. 


PRESIDENT 
OF A.D.A. 


Sterling V. Mead, 
D.D.S., President of 
of the American 
Dental Association, 
views the acrylic 
tooth built in the 
workshop of the 
Cleveland Health 
Museum. 

Structure of tooth 
shows enamel, den- 
tine, pulp cavity. 
cementum, perio- 
dontal membrane, 
bone, root, crown, 
gum, lower molar 
tooth. 
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INSPECTION 


From left to right, 
Museum Director 
Bruno Gebhard and 
W. F. Schultz, D.D.S., 
inspect a model of a 
tooth, a part of the 
Museum's extensive 
dental exhibits. 
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The Man Who Prepared this Story for You 
and Did the Photography 


This is Howard A. Hartman, D.DS., city 
public health commissioner, author, and pho- 
tographer—a many-sided, multiple-talented 
man. His numerous interests are reflected 
in a long list of organizations of which he is a 
member. These include the Cleveland Dental 
Society, Cleveland Academy of Medicine, 
Ohio State Dental Society, American Dental 
Association, Pierre Fauchard Academy, Amer- 
ican Academy of Periodontology, American 
Academy of Oral Pathology, the International 
College of Dentists, the Federation Dentaire 
Internationale, the Executive Committee of 
the National Committee of Dentists, and the 
Cleveland Society of Artists. 

Periodontist of the Cleveland State Hos- 
pital, he is also on the staff of the Cleveland 
City Hospital, and has served 12 years as 
public health commissioner of Parma, Ohio. 
An honorary alumnus of Kansas City Western 
Dental College, he received private training 
from Dr. Olin Kirkland of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. He did graduate study in periodontia 
and the biological sciences at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and is licensed in Ohio and Kansas. 

Dr. Hartman is the author of the popular 
monthly feature, “Portraits and Profiles of 
American Dentists,” which appears in Oral 
Hygiene Magazine. He has contributed to 
other dental publications, including The Jour- 
nal of the Alabama State Dental Society, The 
Dental Digest, and Revista Odontologica (the 


journal of the Argentine Dental Association). 

Dr. Hartman was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1906, and was educated in the Cleveland 
public schools, Adelbert College, Western Re- 
serve University, receiving his dental degree 
from the College of Dentistry, Western Re- 
serve University, in 1928. 
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